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been my lot to see. He lias been severely handled 
by the critics, but this is the natural fate of a 
man, who, feeling his originality, and conscious 
of his power, seeks to express his thought in 
a language which he has not perfectly mastered. 
Mr. Anthony's pictures are uneven, they are 
sometimes wild, and bizarre. The sublime con- 
ception becomes pilloried, and we point our 
fingers at that which wants but a little more, 
and we would clap our hands. 

At the " National Association" there are land- 
scapes, by Percy and Alfred Williams, which are 
very fine, as also some clever works, by R. Scott 
Lauder — very capital in color. I remain 
Your obedient servant, 



London, 16th May, 1850. 
To the Editor of the Art- Union Bulletin. 

Sir : — The two exhibitions of " Drawings," 
as water-color paintings aie here called, are now 
open ; they rejoice in the names of the " ' Old ' 
and the 'New' Societies of Painters in Water- 
Colors." No stranger can visit them without a 
feeling of refreshment and delight, as whatever 
may be the rank assigned to the English school 
in the department of oil, here John Bull is al- 
lowed to be pre-eminent. At the New Water- 
Color Rooms, in Pall Mall, there are some 
charming drawings by Wehnert, Haghe, David- 
son, Corbould, &c. ; but of these I shall not 
speak. At the Old Society, there is one 
drawing by Lewis, (renowned for his Spanish 
Sketches,) which, in its way, is a marvel. Mr. 
Lewis has been residing for some years at Cairo, 
and it is understood that this work has been in 
hand for some four or five years — a thing not 
difficult to believe when we examine its elaborate 
detail. The scene depicted is the interior of a 
Harem, (" Hhareem," he writes it.) The "Boss," 
with several of his female suite, reclines upon a 
divan ; a negro slave-dealer is exhibiting a half- 
caste girl ; a black boy on the right brings in 
refreshments ; in the distance of the room are 
figures, all having relation, by their actions or 
expressions, to the event which is depicted. 
Now, this seems a common-place subject, and is ; 
but it is redeemed from insignificance by the la- 
borious truth with which the whole is presented. 
The room is screened from the sun by an elabor- 
ate trellis-work, but as it only half keeps out 
that " rider of the day," a shadow is cast by 
each piece of delicate but solid wood which in- 
tercepts the rays. The manner in which this 
reticulation of shadow is elaborated, really be- 
longs to the wonderful; in its passage across 
the floor, it spreads itself over the divan, various 
stuffs, a gazelle, (which looks as if it had rubbed 
itself against a chess-board and carried off the 
squares,) and finally expands and dies upon the 
opposite wall. There is a wonderful effect of 
light in the drawing; there is unmistakable 
evidence of reality ; the characters of the per- 
sonages are admirably portrayed, and the effect 
is most artistically managed. If it were not for 
this — if the merit only depended upon the trellis- 
work, the satins, and the wasp hovering near 
the wall, upon which is faithfully reflected its 
shadow — one might call it an elaborate puerility ; 
but having all that we expect in a picture, and 
more, we may be allowed to pause and ask if this 
is the true aim in Art ? Before we reply, let us 
look at Cattermole and David Cox. Cattermole 
may be said to live in the middle ages, and un- 
doubtedly he was some stalwart knight or wan- 



dering minstrel of the fourteenth century. He 
died ; but our railroad age has been suffered to 
reproduce him, in order that we might pictorially 
learn from him how noble errants, gentle damo- 
zels, gray seneschals, and reverend friars, be- 
haved. I never saw a drawing by him which 
was not a. poem — sometimes, indeed, very rugged 
border-minstrelsey, but as often truly epic and 
elaborate in theme, if not in execution. Here, he 
is very dashing and loose ; he seems to paint by 
inspiration — there is no evidence of effort — the 
result is always delicious color, generally a true 
grasp of his subject, which makes it a reality. 
Beside him, all the divers into the past smack of 
the present ; they paint modern people in armour 
or buckskin, hood or jerkin ; — " the hands are 
Esau's, but the voice is the voice of Jacob ;" — 
" there is a villainous cast of the eye " that be- 
trays them. The universal cry here now is, 
" Go to Nature— go to Nature!" — and certainly 
it is a very proper and respectable cry. And 
Cattermole comes in for his share of obloquy, 
because he mostly paints without models. But, 
gentlemen ! pray allow something for the idio- 
syncrasy of a man. The fervid producer cannot 
always stop for a model : the model, too, would 
most likely " put him out" — he would certainly 
get back into 1850;— so be content with the de- 
fects of drawing (with your model, perhaps, you 
would not do much better), and be grateful for 
those other qualities which fill the eye with de- 
light, and touch the soul with reverence, awe, 
or pity. How much Cattermole must study 
Nature, his great variety illustrates. We have 
our different ways : some must elaborate the 
little finger ; others can only look upon man as 
a whole, and endeavour to grasp his soul. This 
is the great object ; but far be it from me to 
deny the value of all accessorial truth. 

David Cox is a man who has studied Nature 
all his life, and now generalizes it in a very large 
and generous manner. His poems are generally 
on the most simple themes — a few girls tossing 
hay, with the breeze kissing them and scattering 
it; the shepherd and his dog entering a field, 
whilst the flock spread themselves over the pas- 
ture ; a funeral in a village — such are his themes. 
Individual drawing there is none. Yet they 
impress you with a sense of Nature, which has 
never been excelled, and convince you of a long, 
laborious study of the minutiae, in order to learn 
the essentials. To speak pedantically, I should 
say that Cattermole analyzes the past, whilst 
Cox synthesises the present. But we have got 
away from our argument, and I am leaving my- 
self no room to say a word about the Academy 
Exhibition. To return, then, which of these two 
distinct and separate styles ought to be the aim 
of the artist ? The reply must, I think, depend 
upon the natural bias of his mind ; but of this he 
may rest assured, that whatever may be his native 
faculty, to become great, requires an amount of 
patient and laborious study which cannot be 
shirked — across which there are no short cuts : 
in his studies, he cannot be too minute and par- 
ticular : in his paintings, he may generalize ; 
but he must take care. I can only say two words 
about the Exhibition at the Academy. It is 
above the average. The advance in the correct 
drawing of the figure upon a large scale is evi- 
denced by several works ; and the pedantry of a 
new school, which, without any of the feeling 
that has been the salvation of Durer, Giotto, 
Masaccio, and the earlier masters, seeks only to 



elaborate its crudities and deformities, is pain- 
fully evidenced. 

I remain, your obd't serv't, p. 



The following is an extract of a letter from 
JDusseldorf under date of Jlpril 9lh, 1850. 

" Within a month there has been established 
a permanent exhibition of the works of the Diis- 
seldorf Artists, to be open during the whole 
year. When an artist has finished a picture he 
sends it here for a few days; consequently there 
is almost daily, a change in the exhibition. Mr. 
Boker is making a new collection of pictures for 
America. Some of them I cannot praise very 
much — we can do better at home — although 
others are fine, particularly some of the land- 
scapes. He has just concluded the purchase of 
the great picture of the "Martyrdom of Huss," 
by Lessing, for ten thousand thalers — about 
seven and a half thousand dollars. It is said 
that he intends to establish an Art-Union in 
America, for the disposal of Diisseldorf pictures. 
I do not know if this be true, although it seems 
too probable not to be so. 

The Illustrations of Rip Van Winkle met 
with a very flattering reception from the artists 
to whom I gave them, but particularly from Pro- 
fessor Mucke, the Professor of Anatomy, under 
whom I am studying. As a draughtsman he 
stands almost at the head of the artists here. 
He expressed himself quite astonished at the ex- 
cellence of the work. He also spoke very highly 
of the accuracy of the drawing, a point on which 
his praise is particularly valuable." 



CHRONICLE OF FACTS AND OPINIONS. 



AMERICAN ART AND ARTISTS. 

The Diorama. — It is stated in Saroni's Mu- 
sical Times that a building is being erected near 
Grace Church, in this city, for the exhibition of 
the Diorama, and a description is given of a 
painting executed upon this principle which is 
probably the same that was displayed several 
years since in London. The Art, as we under- 
stand it, consists in uniting a transparency with 
an ordinary picture and showing it first by re- 
flected and afterwards by refracted light. It is 
an invention, we believe, of the celebrated M. 
Daguerre in connection with a M. Bouton, and 
for twelve or fifteen years past, there have been 
various illustrations of it shown in London and 
Paris. There was a similar exhibition here a 
few years ago, but it was upon a small scale and 
produced but little of the illusion which attend- 
ed the one we saw in Regent's Park. A brief 
description of this may not be uninteresting to 
our readers. 

We were introduced into a dark apartment, 
out of which we looked through a large square 
opening into what appeared to be the interior of 
a spacious church. It is the famous Santa Crocc, 
at Florence— with its tombs of Michael Angelo, 
Michelius and Alfieri, its pillars and pavement, 
its painted glass and image of the Virgin. It 
seems to be entirely deserted, and the mid-day 
sun streams in through the side windows upon 
the vacant chairs which stand in clusters in the 
aisles. By degrees the day-light begins to de- 
cline. Gradually and almost imperceptibly the 
colors grow fainter until only the most promi- 
nent objects are distinctly seen ; and at last, even 
these are lost in the obscurity of night. The 
evening bell is heard to toll. Suddenly a spark 
of light is seen in the distance. Then another 
and another. They are lighting the candles at 
the high altar. First, the tall wax tapers blaze 
before the image of the Madonna; afterwards 
those at the side altars and in the recesses 
of the pillars. The lower portions of the 
church become partially illuminated while the 
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upper parts are quite in shadow, the outlines 
only of the arches and pillars being visible. The 
lights shine brightly upon the images and tombs 
and pavement, and show the chairs, which were 
vacant, now filled by hundreds of people. The 
tinkling of the Sanctus bell is heard and the 
organ plays a solemn anthem. When this is fin- 
ished, the lights are extinguished one after 

-another, and the church becomes dark again. 
In a short time, however, the gray dawn begins 
to steal in through the windows, the cock crows, 
the dogs bark — we shiver as if with the cold of 
that early hour. By degrees, we see the long 
perspective of the columns, the spacious aisles 
all deserted as before, and the vacant chairs on 
the pavement. The picture grows brighter and 
brighter until the mid-day effect is given as at 

"■first. 

At the end of this part of the exhibition the 
room in which the spectators are seated is turn- 
ed around by machinery so that the opening 
upon the sides is brought before another picture. 
This is concealed by a curtain, which being 
drawn up we see a Swiss village by night. In 
the foreground is a cottage, from the chimney 
of which the smoke rises, while from the window 
the red light streams out upon the mill-stones 
and piles of boards which lie near by, with their 
upper surfaces covered with snow. In the dis- 
tance, the mountains rear their snow-covered 
peaks, hardly seen in the dim light of evening. 
In the middle foreground is a dark lake, formed 
by the melting ice, and beyond is a collection of 
houses and a church, from the windows of which 
the red illumination is reflected tremulously in 
the water. Now a storm arises — the wind begins 
to whistle ; the snow seems to be gathering in 
whirling clouds; and the thunders of the ava- 
lanche are heard. The lamps in the cottage 
windows are extinguished one by one — the smoke 
ceases to rise from the chimney. The storm 
roars louder and louder. At last a light ap- 
pears in the church tower, as if to warn people 
of^thcir danger, and the bell is slowly tolled. 
The snows seem to gather more and more rapidly; 
the bell sounds dull and indistinct ; the light in 
the tower is hidden. Darkness and silence 
gather over the whole scene. After a proper 
interval, day begins to dawn ; we see in the cold 
gray of the morning that the village has been 
entirely buried in the snow, and its place can 
only be recognized by the tower of the church 
which peeps out from the avalanche. 

We observe by the Art-Journal that the Santa 
Croce Interior was still on exhibition, last Feb- 
ruary, the other picture being the Valley of 
Rosenlani, which was shown under the effect of 
a thunder-storm. A new painting, the Castle of 
Stolzenfels, on the Rhine, was added in March. 
The AthenjEum mentions a successful picture, 
with dioramic effects, as having been opened in 
Leicester Square. The subject was a view of 
St. Peters, at Rome, seen under various picto- 
rial aspects, by moonlight and sunshine. We 
hope that our citizens may shortly have an op- 
portunity of enjoying some of these beautiful 
works. 

-The National Academy of Design. — An 
important change has been attempted of late in 
the Constitution of the Academy. The number 
of academicians has hitherto been fixed at thirty- 
five. It is now proposed to increase this num- 
ber to fifty. The proposition came before the 
members for decision, at a meeting held about 
a month since. It was carried, as we under- 
stand, by a viva voce vote, and so announced by 
the President. His decision was appealed from, 
but it was sustained by a majority of those pre- 
sent. It is alleged by the dissentients that the 
laws of the academy require a majority of all 
the votes to effect any constitutional change, 
which majority, they say, was not obtained for 
the proposed measure. They at once applied to 
Judge Daly for an injuction to restrain the others 
from acting under the new law. This was grant- 
ed and has been served. Argument has since 
been had upon a motion to dissolve the injunc- 
tion, when certain defects having been found in 
the papers in which the application was made, 



time was given to amend them and the discussion 
of the case upon its merits, postponed. We have 
not hoard, as yet, of any final decision. It is 
understood that Messrs. Ingham and Mayr 
are the principal opponents of the proposed 
change. 

The annual election of officers and members 
took place on the eighth of May last, when the 
following gentlemen were chosen : 

A. B. Durand, President; Thos. S. Cummings, 
Vice President ; J. II. Shegogue, Corresponding 
Secretary ; J. B. Stearns, Recording Secretary ; 
Francis W. Edmonds, Treasurer. John F. Ken- 
sett and T. P. Rossiter, were chosen Members of 
Council ; John Evers, R. C. Launitz, Academi- 
cians ; Thos. Hicks, P. P. Duggan, Associates, 
who, together with the Council, constitute the 
Hanging Committee for the exhibition of 1851. 
Louis Lang, A. H. Wenzler, Wm. Ranney, W. 
C. Boutclle, C. P. Cranch and J. R. Gifford, were 
elected Associates. L. M. Spencer, E. Winner, 
Herminia Dassel, and J. French, were elected 
honorary members. 

Republication of Rip Van Winkle, in 
London. — We have seen a beautiful edition of 
Rip Van Winkle, in crown octavo, recently pub- 
lished by Joseph Cundall, in London, and illus- 
trated by reduced copies of Mr. Darley's etch- 
ings. The reductions were made by the daguer- 
reotype, and afterwards etched on steel, and 
they give as good an idea of the originals as 
their small size will permit. We understand 
that Mr. Cundall is considered one of the most 
tasteful and fastidious publishers in England. 
He has occasioned quite a revolution in the style 
of children's books, by employing artists of 
merit to illustrate them, who have produced 
designs which serve an important purpose in 
educating the eyes of the young people in the 
principles of form and composition. He has 
spared no expense, also, in bringing out the 
highest class of illustrated works. His repub- 
lication of Mr. Darley's outlines was not needed 
to enlighten us upon their value ; but it is 
noteworthy as a stronger tribute of admira- 
tion than is usually rendered, inasmuch as it 
must have involved considerable expense, the 
risk of which would not have been incurred un- 
less they had been considered unusually meri- 
torious. 

European Artists in the United States. 
— The recent difficulties in Europe have caused 
a number of artists — some of them of consider- 
able merit — to emigrate to this country. Among 
them may be mentioned Madame Dassel (late 
Miss Herminia Borchard) from Dusscldorf, Mr. 
Doepler from Munich, Messrs. Heinrich and 
Dewchet from Vienna, Messrs. Kummer and 
Heyde from Dresden, Messrs. Nahl and Wen- 
deroth, Germans by birth, but recently from 
Paris, Mr. Harting, also a German, and several 
others, chiefly from the Continent. We welcome 
these artists with pleasure, and hope that the 
increasing taste for the Fine Arts, which is 
manifesting itself in this country, may enable 
them to obtain the encouragement they de- 
serve. 

Bas-Reliefs for External Decoration. — 
We are gratified in being able to state that a 
distinguished book-selling firm in this city, who 
are about erecting a new store, have commis- 
sioned Brown, the sculptor, to execute a large 
bas-relief in bronze, as an appropriate ornament 
for the facade of their"' establishment. It will 
contain symbolical designs, and combine pro- 
perly with the architectural features of the 
edifice. This is one of the most judicious mea- 
sures for the encouragement of Art which has 
ever been adopted in New-York by private indi- 
viduals, and we hope the example will be fol- 
lowed by others. 

The Clinton Monument. — About eleven 
thousand dollars of the fifteen thousand required 
for this undertaking had been collected, or se- 
cured, previous to the 20th of the last month, 
and measures have since been taken, which it is 
hoped will ensure the completion of the work. 



Mr. Powers' Statue of Calhoun. — The 
following letter in relation to this statue, ap- 
pears in the Charleston Mercury : — 

" Florence, April 7, 1850. 
" I am much grieved at not having an opportunity 
to send the statue since it has been finished and en- 
cased. !No ship has yet presented ; and, in answer to 
my inquiries, 1 now learn that the first vessel for New- 
York will be ' the good American vessel Elizabeth, 
which will sail about the middle of next month.' It 
is barely possible that some vessel may touch at Leg- 
horn, and sail sooner, in which case I shall be advised 
in time to get the statue off. 

" I have taken every possible precaution to insure 
the safety of the statue. The 'blockings' have all 
been fitted by my own bands; and if any accident 
occurs, it will not be for want of careful packing, and 
every possible attention on this side of the water. I 
intend to go down to Leghorn to see it on board ship. 
" It is a fortunate circumstance that this statue was 
not ready in time for the new and large Swedish ship 
Westmoreland, upon which my unfortunate 'Eve' 
was shipped. She stranded near fcartbagena (Spain), 
and was in almost a hopeless condition at lost ac- 
counts (the water up to the corridors), and likely to 
go to pieces. 'Eve' was insured for $3,000; but I 
had an ideal bust on board which was not. This is 
my punishment for venturing to ship on foreign ves- 
sels. I shall not do it again. 

" We have very bad accounts here of Mr. Calhoun's 
health. I hope tney are exaggerated. It is a small 
consideration, but to me one of much interest, that he 
should see my statue of himself ; and I know that you 
and others who have united in this project entertain 
similar wishes in this respect. It is very probable, 
however, that he will see a very good daguerreotype 
of it in the possession of Mr. Aspinwall, who promised 
to show it to him. The words, ' Truth, Justice, and 
the Constitution,' have been engraved upon the scroll 
in gilt letters, and, as nearly as possible, in the hand 
of Mr. Calhoun. 1 have given the form of his writing, 
but corrected the trembling hand a little. The effect 
is fine. 

" It may be satisfactory to you to know, that as far 
I have been informed, or have means of knowing, this 
statue has given entire satisfaction to all who have 
seen it here. Some say that it has a more vigorous 
expression than Mr. Calhoun now has, but this is 
owing to the time at which I took his likeness, about 
fifteen years ago, when ho was really in his prime. He 
bad, to be sure, the look of age, but none of its infir- 
mities—the very time of life at which a great man like 
him should be represented by the brush or chisel, for 
posterity. 

"You will find that I have represented hishair shorter 
than he now wears it. Mr. Kellogg sent me a draw- 
ing of his head with long hair, but I did not like it so 
well. It was shorter when I made his bust, but even then 
I thought it too long for the best effect. Mr. Cal- 
houn's head is beautifully formed ; nothing could be 
finer than the outline of it. The concentrated ener- 
gies of his powerful mind appear to glow, and some- 
times to flash, from his face. Where all is angular 
and masculine, long hair is effeminate and soft ; it 
does not accord with the ' cast-iron man.' I may add, 
that long hair disturbs the clean and fine outline of 
his head. It is true, that at his fireside, and among 
his friends, Mr. Calhoun's manner is soft and gentle 
as a child's — his smile is sunshine, and like the sun- 
shine, it warms while it enlightens all around him : 
but it is sunshine. It is no ordinary light and heat that 
is perceived and felt in Mr. Calhoun's relaxed pre- 
sence. Itisthelightandheatofmeltod'cast-iron. It 
may be enjoyed, but it cannot be played with. I have 
preferred to represent Mr. Calhoun as he is known 
and understood by the mass of our people—the dis- 
interested and stern statesman of the South. I say 
nothing of his political views, more than that I believe 
them to be sincere and honest. 

" I pray you to pardon me for venturing to give the 
above views of Mr. Calhoun's person and character. 
An artist ought always to act upon fixed ideas of the 
subjoct he is treating-wn other words, he should have 
a proper conception of it, or his labors will be abortive. 
The above has been my conception ; it is for you, and 
all those who have so kindly and generously united 
with you in this project, to judge how far I have been 
successful in forming and executing the design for Mr. 
Calhoun's statue I have been along while about it, 
but the subject has never been absent from my mind. 
Upon no other work have I spent so much time and 
labor, nor is it likely that I ever shall again — for it is 
the first foil length draped statue that 1 have ever 
made. Yours, most sincerely, 

"Hiram Powers. 
" H. Gourdin, Esq." 

We find the following in the Tribune news- 
paper of May 27 th : "We have seen a fine daguer- 
reotype, which a friend of Mr. Powers has just 
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received from Italy, of his anxiously expected 
statue of Mr. Calhoun. It represents the great 
Senator in the Roman costume, standing beside 
a trunk of the Palmetto, supporting his left arm, 
in the hand of which is held a scroll, -with these 
words, "Truth, Justice, and the Constitution." 
The head, of impressive majestic dignity, is 
erect, and the right hand points with imposing 
significance to the inscription, which is held 
aloft, so as to be nearly upon a level with the 
head. The impressions received by, several 
critics of the finest capacities, from an inspec- 
tion of this representation of Mr. Powers's sta- 
tue is such, that they unhesitating pronounce it 
one of his chief triumphs, and a demonstration of 
hi3 ability to excel as much in the statue as in 
the bust — his absolute supremacy in which has 
already been acknowledged by all the world." 

New Works by American Artists abroad, 
— A composition by Woodville, Old '76 and 
Young '48, which we have already announced, 
has been received, and will probably be exhi- 
bited at the Art-Union Gallery before this 
number is published. In point of form and 
character it fully sustains the reputation of this 
artist. In color it is, perhaps, a little dry ; but 
this may be less observable after the picture 
shall be varnished, It represents a young offi- 
cer, just returned from Mexico, describing to his 
family some of the scenes of the war. One of 
the most attentive listeners is the old grand- 
father, whose portrait, in a military dress, on 
the wall, as well as a bust of Washington over 
the book-case, announce him to be a revolu- 
tionary veteran. The other characters are the 
father, mother, and sisters, and several black 
servants, whose lively curiosity has gathered 
them in a group at the door. The young man 
is seated at a table upon which some refresh- 
ment has been prepared for him ; but he turns 
away from this, and with the most animated air 
and earnest gestures, describes the perils he has 
encountered. The others listen with expressions 
of affectionate interest. The whole subject is 
presented in the most touching manner, while at 
the same time the details are painted with great 
precision and delicacy. Mr. Hall has sent 
home a work which represents the Children 
Blessed by Christ. The children only are intro- 
duced, and the artist has endeavored to give to 
their faces the blending of innocence and purity, 
with reverential attention to the words of the 
Saviour. He has succeeded in this to some extent, 
and has also been successful in the flesh. From 
Mr. McConkey two landscapes have been re- 
ceived, which indicate considerable improvement. 
One of them, a Swiss valley, with a chalet in the 
middle-distance, and snow-covered mountains in 
the back-ground, is a pleasing composition. 

Mr. Weir's Latest Picture. — We find in 
the Evening Post the following account of this 
work : — 

" It is a picture of exceeding merit, whether we re- 
gard the design or the execution. Itreprcscnts a child 
kneeling in prayer, with its face bowed on the lap of 
its grandmother, while the mother stands by regard- 
ing it with a grave and affectionate complacency. 
The old lady, sitting in her arm-chair, with her hands 
extended over the child's head, in a gesture of silent 
benediction, is a fine, clear piece of painting, full of 
truth and individuality : we could almost aver that we 
had seen her somewhere in some comfortable Ameri- 
can parlor. The effect of the light in the picture is 
exceedingly beautiful and well-managed ; and the 
accessories are happily imagined, and painted with a 
fidelity of imitation which almost produces the effect 
of an illusion. The carpet on the floor, with its fringe 
of bright green ; the old lady's crutch, which the boy 
has provided with a thread bridle, and converted into 
an imaginary horse, now lying on the floor, with his 
little whip thrown on it j the work-basket, and the fan 
of peacock's feathers hanging to the old lady's arm- 
chair, arc as perfectly represented as any thing in 
Gerard Douw. We believe the picture is for sale." 

Messrs. Powell and Healy. — A correspon- 
dent of one of the city papers mentions that these 
gentlemen are in Paris, both engaged upon large 
works for the United States. We presume the 
pictures alluded to are The Discovery of the 
Mississippi, by Ferdinand de Soto, Mr. Powell's 



contribution to the vacant panel in the Rotunda, 
and Webster's Reply to Hayne, which Mr. Healy 
is painting for several gentlemen of Massachu- 
setts. From a paragraph in the letter, we infer 
that it is intended to exhibit these works at the 
Grand Exposition in November next, to which 
period the annual display of modern French art 
has been postponed. 



ART AND ARTISTS IN EUROPE. 
Art-Union of London. — Distribution of 
Prizes. — The annual meeting of this association 
took place on Tuesday, in Drury-lanc Theatre, 
for the purpose of receiving the report of the 
council, and distributing the prizes awarded to 
subscribers ; the Duke of Cambridge in the chair. 
The chairman opened the proceedings, by stating 
that the differences between the government and 
the society, relative to the selection of pictures 
by the prizeholders, were now at an end, and he 
was quite sure that this information could not 
be otherwise than gratifying to the present com- 
pany. He had the pleasure of announcing to 
them that the prints which had been distributed 
amongst the subscribers had met with general 
satisfaction, and that the subscriptions for the 
past year had considerably increased. From the 
report of the council, it appeared that, in the re- 
port read at the last general meeting, it was sta- 
ted that subscribers for the ensuing year would 
receive an illustrated volume, and an impression 
of a line engraving then in progress. The coun- 
cil afterwards found, however, that it would be 
late in the present year before these works could 
be completed ; and, being fortunately enabled to 
obtain a pair of plates, " The Smile" and " The 
Frown," engraved by Mr. C. W. Sharp and Mr. 
W. D. Taylor, from pictures by T. Webster, R. 
A., and a series of designs by D. Maclise, R. A., 
illustrating Shakspeare's " Seven Ages," they 
determined to appropriate these to the subscrip- 
tion of 1850, and to postpone the issue of those 
first alluded to. " The Smile" and "The Frown" 
being finished, they were enabled to deliver the 
prints on payment of the subscription, and so to 
obviate an objection which had been raised on 
other occasions. The selling price of the pair of 
prints alone, it may be mentioned, would have 
been double the amount of the annual subscrip- 
tion. The illustrations of the " Seven Ages," to 
be received in addition to the above, have been 
etched on steel plates by Mr. Edward Goodall, 
and are now at press. The result of this ar- 
rangement is, that the subscriptions for the year 
amount to the sum of £11,180 8s., being an in- 
crease of £788 on the sum subscribed in 1849. 
The reserve fund now amounts to the sum of 
£3787 13s. 10. It has been aided by the earlier 
payment of subscriptions, on the amount of which 
interest has been obtained. The following is a 
general statement of the receipts and disburse- 
ments ; a more detailed account will be pub- 
lished hereafter : — 
Amount of subscriptions, - - - £11,180 8 



Allotted for purchase of pictures, 

statuettes, medals, &c, - - - 5,073 
Cost of engravings of the year, - 3,253 4 3 
Cost of report, advertising, rent, 

&c, reserve of 2£ per cent., - 2,854 3 9 



£11,180 8 
The sum of £4260 appropriated to the purchase 
of works of art by the prizeholders will be thus 
allotted ;— 20 works of £10 each ; 16 of £15 ; 
14 of £20; 12 of £25; 12 of £40; 10 of £50; 
6 of £60 ; 6 of £70 ; 6 of £80 ; 3 of £100 ; 2 
of £150 ; 2 of £200. To these the council 
propose to add — 198 sets of proofs, in port- 
folios, of the designs, in outline, illustrative 
of " the Pilgrim's Progress," the society's " Car- 
toons," " Gertrude of Wyoming," or " The Cas- 
tle of Indolence ; 307 impressions of " Queen 
Philippa interceding for the Burgesses of Calais" 
— not yet finished ; 307 lithographs of " St. Ce- 
cilia ;" 30 medals in silver, from the dies already 
completed, at the option of the prizebolder ; 50 
statuettes of" Innocence," " Narcissus," or "The 



Dancing-Girl Reposing;" and 20 bronzes of" The 
Death of Boadicea :" making, in the whole, 103 
works of art, as prizes. The total sum appro- 
priated to the purchase and production of works 
of art, including the cost of the engravings and 
outlines, is £8326 4s. 3d. The report concluded 
by a lengthened statement on the part of the 
council, setting forth the advantages of the asso- 
ciation, and soliciting the support of all persons 
who are anxious to promote the fine arts of the' 
country. The report was adopted, and the 
prizes were then distributed. 

The Great Exhibition of 1851. — The ar- 
rangements for this great affair do not seem to 
give universal satisfaction. A writer in the Art- 
Journal, hints that the details of the plan have 
been entrusted to incompetent hands, attacks the 
principle of an equality of prizes, (bronze medals^ 
of uniform value,) charges the central committee 
with neglecting to consult with the local commit- 
tees, and finds fault with the proceedings of the 
Commission generally. He concludes by recom- 
mending a postponement of the exhibition until 
1852, which will give time for the maturing of a 
proper plan for this vast enterprise. Two hun- 
dred and twenty-nine designs have been submit- 
ted to the Royal Commission, for the building to 
be erected in Hyde Park. Of these, thirty-four 
were contributed by foreigners. Fifty-one of 
the committees have made a return of their first 
subscription lists, amounting to about £43,627, 
or nearly $218,135. In this is included an ap- 
propriation of £-500 by the Royal Academy. 

In the London Times of May 3d, there is an ac- 
count of a public meeting held at Mary-le-Bone 
on the 2d, to devise means of promoting the great 
exhibition. " Among the speakers at the meet- 
ing was Mr. Cobdcn, M. P., who stated as a fact 
what had been before the subject of rumor. It 
was, that there was a project on foot in the Uni- 
ted States of America, for purchasing the whole 
exhibition as soon as it should be finished, and 
carrying it off bodily to New-York. If such a 
project had originated with any other country in 
the world, Mr. Cobden said he should have laugh- 
ed at it as chimerical ; but knowing that the men 
who had started this idea, were persons of high 
respectability and large capital, one of them be- 
ing the owner of the line of packet-ships between 
London and and New-York, he believed that that 
idea would be carried out, and that it would 
prove an admirable speculation when completed. 

" Sir B. Hall, M. P., stated to the meeting, as 
an evidence of the interest taken in the exhibi- 
tion by other nations than England, that — ' In 
Russia two commissions would be formed, one at 
St. Petersburgh and the other at Odessa; that 
in France, Norway, Sweden, Denmark, Prussia, 
Sardinia, Bavaria, and Holland, committees had 
been appointed to correspond with the Royal 
Commission; in Saxony, Mecklenburg, Strelitz, 
Anhalt, Nassau, and Hanover, the Government 
would correspond with the Royal Commission. 
In Germany, the Central Federal Commission at 
Frankfort had addressed a circular to the differ- 
ent Governments of Germany, calling their at- 
tention to the advantages which would result 
from the exhibition. Spain had offered large 
rewards and free passages for the articles 
of exhibition. The Governor of New- York 
would represent the American people, and free 
passage would be given for objects intended for 
the exhibition. In Belgium, acommittee had been 
appointed and a circular issued, calling upon the 
manufacturers to accept the offer made by Eng- 
land. The Government had determined upon 
sending a number of artisans, at the expense of 
the state, to visit the exhibition with a view to 
the improvement of Belgian manufactures.' " 

It will be remembered that Sculpture, and the 
plastic art generally, is, strictly speaking, the 
only branch of the Fine Arts which comes within 
the purview of the proposed exhibition. 

The King of Holland's Pictures. — The 
famed collection of Dutch pictures, formed by 
William III. of Holland, is to be disposed of by 
his executors, and the Emperor or Russia has 
empowered agents to secure them for himself. 
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Panoramas in London. — Wc observe that 
several of these works now on exhibition, are 
representations of American scenery. One of 
them is Banvard's Panorama of the Ohio River, 
which is well spoken of in some of the papers. 
The subject of another, is the route to California 
over the Rocky Mountains. It is called Fre- 
mont's Diorama, and is stated, (we cannot con- 
ceive upon what authority,) to have been made 
for the United States Government. The Athe- 
njBum speaks of it as the work of the "American 
artists" Messrs. Kyle, Dallas, and Lee. It says 
of it, that if viewed as a work of art merely, it 
will be found to be a poor affair. " Some of the 
distances, it is true, are ably managed ; but the 
trees are without effect or distinct character of 
foliage, and the men and beasts are one and all 
badly drawn. It is not, however, altogether 
as a work of art that we are to regard this pic- 
ture. It is rather a clever map or survey of a 
tract of land, richly diversified with wood, water, 
and noble and fantastic shaped mountains. So 
looked at, it will be found both instructive and in- 
teresting." Another exhibition relating to Ame- 
rica, is that of Sir. G. Harvey, which is thus de- 
scribed in the Art-Journal, under the title of 
" Illustrated Lectures on North America." Un- 
der this title, Mr. G. Harvey, (an American 
artist of considerable reputation,) has underta- 
ken to illustrate the scenery, resources, and 
progress of America — north of Virginia, and in- 
cluding Canada — in a series of sixty-three views, 
to be brought forward in various lectures, and 
which show the peculiarities and social condition 
of the country. They are painted on glass, and 
exhibited by means of the lanthorn, but are su- 
perior to that class of painting in general ; they 
all strike the spectator forcibly by the apparent 
truthfulness of each view, and embrace scenes of 
forest life, and the general peculiarities of the 
country, in a manner which cannot fail to in- 
struct and gratify the visitor. Mr. Harvey has 
also a large series of drawings of English and 
' American scenery on view in the day time, in the 
same gallery, situated next door to the Haymar- 
ket Theatre." 

Besides these exhibitions, there is a Diorama 
of the Overland Route to India ; a Panorama of 
Australia, from sketches made by Mr. Prout ; a 
view of the Britannia Tubular Bridge ; a Pano- 
rama of the Arctic Regions ; a Panorama of the 
Nile, which appears to be a duplicate of that 
lately exhibited here by Mr. Gliddon ; a grand 
moving Diorama, illustrating the Queen's visit 
to Ireland, and a View of the Tote Noir Pass in 
Switzerland, shown at the Colosseum, with a 
" torrent of real water." 

Mural Paintings in the Church of St. 
Mery, in Paris. — The Illustration contains 
an account of certain paintings, lately cxe-' 
cuted in one of the Chapels of this Church 
in encaustic by M. Sebastien Cornu. The 
Saint in whose honor the work was under- 
taken was one of the most recent additions 
to the' calendar, the decree of her beatifica- 
tion not having been published until the year 
1791. She was a Madame Acarie, who was 
born in 1565, and consecrated her life to deeds 
of beneficence, being the almoner of Henry IV. 
and Mary of Mcdicis, and the friend of St: Fran- 
cois de Sales and St. Vincent de Paul. The three 
paintings represent her, 1, receiving the sacra- 
ment with her children and domestics ; 2, nurs- 
ing the sick and wounded soldiers ; and, 3, be- 
holding upon her death-bed, in an ecstatic vision, 
Christ and the Virgin, who bring to her a crown 
of immortal flowers. The execution of these 
works is commended by the writer. 

The Campo-Santo op the King of Prussia. 
— Baron Cornelius, it is reported, has finished 
the cartoons for the frescoes which are to orna- 
ment the new royal burying-ground and walls 
of the Campo-Santo, constructing near Charlot- 
tenburg, in resemblance of those at Pisa and 
at Munich. For these designs Government has 
granted to the illustrious artist 95,000 thalers — 
upwards of £ 14,000. Their execution in fresco 
will cost about £25,000. 



The Art-Journal for May. — This is an in- 
teresting number of this valuable periodical. It 
contains the engraving of a design for a medal by 
Wyon, of a picture by Herbert, representing Sir 
Thomas Moore and his daughter, and of one of 
Wilkie's works, " Reading the News," besides 
various wood-cuts of great interest and beauty. 
The leading article is upon the comparative in- 
fluence of Romanism and Protestantism upon 
painting, in which the author shows that the 
greatest works that have been produced, have 
not arisen out of peculiarities of either faith, but 
from ground common to both. Criticisms upon 
exhibitions follow. To them arc added an instruc- 
tive article by Mrs. Merrifield on Mural Paint- 
ing ; an essay by Dr. Braunupon the bronzes of 
Perugia; an interesting account of the Photo- 
graphic Camera and the Trinoptric Magic Lan- 
tern, by Hunt; a description of some of the deco- 
rations of Versailles, illustrated by wood-cuts ; a 
continuation of the Dictionary of Terms of Art, 
with other articles of much interest and value. 

The Royal Academy. — The condition and 
efficiency of this Institution, appears to be a sub- 
ject of much discussion in the newspapers and 
private circles in England. It has been bitterly 
attacked of late, and charged with failing entire- 
ly to answer the purposes of its founders. A 
discussion in respect to it, has arisen in the House 
of Commons, in which, according to the Art-Jour- 
nal, " the speakers exhibited unmitigated hostil- 
ity to the Koyal Academy, and were singularly 
unanimous in the opinion that the country owed 
nothing to the Royal Academy, and consequent- 
ly that any grant of public moneys they should 
oppose." 

Exhibition Rooms for the Vernon Col- 
lection. — Lord John Russell, in a late speech in 
Parliament, stated that " Marlborough House, 
which was recently in possession of the Queen 
Dowager, had been given up to the Crown, and 
was destined to be the residence of the Prince of 
Wales ; but Her Majesty had been graciously 
pleased to declare, that for the present, and for 
two years to come, the pictures of the late Mr. 
Vernon and any others that might within that 
period be added to the national collection, should 
be placed in Marlborough House for the purpose 
of being exhibited to the public." 

Models from Thorwaldsen's Works. — The 
plaster models of Thorwaldscn which were pur- 
chased at Copenhagen in October last, by the 
French Director of the Beaux-Arts, are said by 
the Journal des Debats to have arrived in the 
Louvre in a very dilapidated condition. On the 
cases which contained them being opened, it was 
found that of the four large figures, the "Hebe" 
alone was uninjured. The " Venus" and " Ga- 
nymede" are damaged in several places. Of the 
" Mercury" there is scarcely a fragment entire. 
The two models of horses have also suffered con- 
siderably : — the small one is almost entirely de- 
stroyed. The scries of bas-reliefs composing the 
" Triumph of Alexander" have escaped with least 
injury. 

Art-Union of Glasgow. — At the late annual 
meeting of this Institution, at which works of art 
were distributed in the manner of our society.it 
was announced that the committee have deter- 
mined to give a premium of £50 for the best 
painting sent to the exhibition next year. The 
Duke of Hamilton, the President of the Institu- 
tion, has offered to make up any deficiency that 
this may occasion in its funds. 

Exhibitions of Art in London. — The Eng- 
lish papers contain criticisms upon several of the 
exhibitions which are now open. The exhibition 
of the Royal Academy was opened the early part 
of the last month, with 1456 works of Art, con- 
tributed by twenty-seven Royal Academicians, 
seventeen associates, five associate engravers, 
and some three hundred and fifty " outsiders." 
The " hangers" were Messrs. Maclise and Hart, 
whose fairness, in making a selection from at 
least three thousand works, and afterwards ar- 
ranging those which were chosen, appears to 



have met with much approbation. The places 
of honor in the great room are given to East- 
lake's " Good Samaritan ;" Stanfield's " View 
of Dort ;" Edwin Landseer's large picture of 
" The Duke and the Marchioness of Douro visit- 
ing the Field of Waterloo ;" and Frost's " Dis- 
arming of Cupid." The place of honor in the 
centre of the Sculpture Room is given to Mr. 
Westmacott's recumbent figure, in Caen stone, 
of the late Archbishop of Canterbury. 

Mr. Dyce takes the lead in Scriptural sub- 
jects, with " The meeting of Jacob and Rachel." 
Mr. Millais contributes a Pre-Raphaelite pic- 
ture, " Christ in the Carpenter's Shop ;" Mr. 
Maclise, " The Spirit of Justice ;" Mr. Elmore 
and Mr. Redgrave subjects from Chaucer ; Mr. 
Cope, " Cordelia watching the Dying Lear;" 
Mr. Stanficld, " Macbeth and the Witches •" 
and Mr. Leslie, " The Dying Katharine deliver- 
ing her Last Requests to Capucius." The Illus- 
trated News says that works of excellence in 
the higher branches of Art are fewer in num- 
ber than usual. 

The " National Institution," is the new name 
adopted by the Society of Artists who until the 
present year exhibited their works under the 
name of " The Free Exhibition of Modern Art." 
At the end of the season they propose to open 
their gallery to the working classes, without 
any charge for entrance. They propose also 
to include in their exhibition the works of 
foreign artists. This Association has been 
formed on the ground of the inadequate ac- 
commodation afforded by the display of their 
works by previously existing institutions. — 
Their present exhibition contains 373 works, 
chiefly oil-paintings. The works of Mr. R. 
Scott Lauder, the President of the Society, are 
highly praised by the critics. " The Society 
of British' Artists" exhibit 735 works, among 
which we observe " Too Late," by Mr. Glass, 
alluded to as meritorious by the writers in the 
Art-Journal and Athenaeum. Anthony, Her- 
ing, Pyne, Hurlstone, the younger Wilson, and 
Montague, are mentioned as having distinguish- 
ed themselves in this exhibition. The " New 
Society of Painters in Water-Colors" exhibit 
329 works. The pictures of Haghe, Wehnert, 
Warren, and W. Bennett, are much commended. 
In the " Old Water-Color Society," Lewis, Cop- 
ley Fielding, Nash, Cattermole, Prout, and 
others, are conspicuous, as of old. Mr. Fielding's 
" View of Ben Cruachan," and Mr. John F. 
Lewis's " Hhareem" are particularly mentioned 
as deserving the highest admiration . 

Imported Pictures. — The Art- Journal gives 
the following statement of the number of pictures 
imported into the United Kingdom, in the year 
1849 :— 

From Prussia, ----- 34 
" Germany, - - - - 1,066 

" Holland, 1,946 

" Belgium, - - - - 2,420 

" France, 3,498 

" Spain and Portugal, - 326 

" Italy, 1,723 

" Other countries, - - 1,678 

Total, - - 12,691 

Parisian Art-Gossip. — The French Minister 
of the Interior has decided on postponing the 
exhibition of Painting in Paris, this year, until 
November. The comparative absence from the 
capital during the fine season of strangers and 
of rich amateurs likely to be purchasers of pic- 
tures, is the motive for this change in the period 
of opening the Salon. 

The papers of that metropolis report the death 
of the painter Broc, one of the most remarkable 
artists of the school of David. The number of 
his works is said to bear but a small proportion 
to their merit. His principal pictures are "Le 
icole d' Appelles," in the Luxembourg — " La 
Mort d' Hyacinthe" — " La Magicienne," in the 
Luxembourg — " Les Envoy^s de Dieu," in the 
Church of Saint Sulpice — " La Battaille de Ma- 
rengo" — " Paul et Virginic" — and " R£naud et 
Arniide." 



